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Electricity has its romance and gives rein to the engineer's
imagination. In Armenia, the land of ancient culture
and modern torture, where Ararat raises its summit to
the skies, and where foaming streams roar down the
mountain chasms, lies, high above the valleys, the great
lake of Sevan. It stands two kilometres above sea level,
and its deep waters, stretching out over an area of 1,500
square kilometres, are fed by twenty-seven small rivers.
In the hot and sultry air millions of gallons of water
evaporate and are lost Millions more run down the
Zanga River unutilized, whilst possible copper-works,
rubber-works, cotton-mills, silk-mills, quarries only await
the power to drive them, and fields capable of rich crops
only await water for their irrigation.

Lenin, in a letter to the Communists of Transcaucasia,
in April 1921, pointed out that it was necessary " to begin
large works for electrification and irrigation ". By 1936
the power-stations of Armenia were producing 141 million
kilowatt-hours of energy a year. Lake Sevan had been
harnessed ; and harnessed in a way so skilful and imaginative
that as industries giow the power to drive them will grow
proportionately. The water, in its fall of 1,000 metres, is
intercepted stage by stage and forced to turn the turbines
which supply the needed power. The waste waters spread
out through a network of irrigation canals amongst vine-
yards, orchards, and cotton-fields.

The future need of expanding industries is met by a
cunning calculation. A tunnel penetrates the mountain,
and with the River Zanga helps to draw and utilize larger
quantities of water from the lake, whose level lowers year
by year. In fifty years time the level of the lake will have
fallen 50 metres. And yet the available power will increase.
For evaporation will decrease. A larger percentage of the
water of the twenty-seven tributary rivers will be available
for use.

No tales of persecution and poverty come now from the
land <c of the Armenian atrocities ". The era to which
William Ewart Gladstone looked forward has arrived